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‘MOTHER OF MY CHILD, 


** And I cannot address you by a 

‘more tender or more endearing appella- 
\tion—I now proceed to perform my pro- 
e at parting. I left you abruptly, and 
without explanation, but with the assu- 
rance that I would write from the first 





| post, and confide to your bosom the se- 
cret causes which have called for this 


| Precipitate journey. I should have ful- 


ifilled this engagement at Worcester, had 


renee | 1 not have suffered my attention to be so 


MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


As, at this period of our history, the. 
mind instinctively revolts from partieu- 


lars, we must be permitted to let several 
months elapse unnoticed. In the mean 


‘tind. 
this culpable negligence, I will, in the 
’ first place, amuse you with the story, 


| completely occupied by a little tale of 


| fiction which 1 was perusing on the road, 
as to expel every other idea from my 
To atone, in some degree, for 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 


time, the frigid breath of expiring ta@#eorThe. . eel” eT.y* 8 


tumn had nightly silvered her faded man- 
tle, and scattered around her the blasted 
honours of the groves.. The heavens 
frowned, and the earth mourned. _ If na- 
ture appeared in this sombre light to the 
eye of innocence and virtue, how stern 
and cheerless must its features have 
seemed to the soul which was writhing 
beneath the scorpion-lash of Guilt and 
Remorse! How stern and cheerless 
must the season have seemed to the 
wretched Selina. 

She, was alone. Flanders had been 
suddenly called on a journey to the south, 
and four days had elapsed since his de- 
parture, without furnishing his wife with 
any intelligence of his safety. Her mo- 
ther was on a visit to Sandville, and Wood- 
ville had not made his appearance for a 
week. The day was drawing to a close ; 
the wind sighed sadly without, and sighs 
still sadder were responded by the listen- 
ing Selina within, as she sat bending over 
the cradle of her sleeping infant. A 


servant soon entered with candles, and 
the long expected letter, which he had 
just received from a porter. 
the seal, and read as follows : 


She broke 


kingdom of Castile, a I forget 3 at what pe- 
riod,) a connubial pair, conspicuous for 
their rank, wealth, and domestic felicity. 
Indeed, their extraordinary affection for 
each other had become proverbial, so 
that, ‘* May you live and love like Alonzo 
and Isabella,”’ often formed a supplement 
to the nuptial benediction throughout the 
country. 

‘* But, alas! how often are we de- 
ceived by appearances! Judge for your- 
self, Selina, whether the affection of the 
husband could have been sincere, when 
[ inform you that in 1@ss than a twelve- 
month from their union, this matrimonial 
Eden was changed to a scene of misery 
by himself; for, without assigning any 
reason for his extraordinary conduct, he 
suddenly deserted his adoring wife, and 
left her a prey to the most agonizing af- 
fliction, anxiety, and despair. He mere- 
ly wrote from Cadiz, informing her that 
he had settled on her an annuity for life, 
and had embarked for America with the 
remainder of his fortune. He then con- 
cluded his letter by bidding her an eter- 
nal farewell. 

















shock was too dreadful for the delicacy 
of her cons!'tution, and for several weeks 
her life was despaired of. Her sympa- 
thising frien’s were almost distracted for 
her safety, and not sparing, you may be 
assured, of their anathemas against the 
cruel husband. When Isabella's grief 
had at lengih subsided to a brooding 
deadly cali. she was conveyed to the 
chateau of ser mother, the Marchioness 


‘de Seville, where she resided for several 


years, secluded from all society, droop- 
ing under the weight of her affliction— 
heart-brokea—in despair. 

‘* In the mean time it was accidentally 
discovered that Don Alonzo had not left 
the kingdow., but resided in a retired 
castle among the Appenines. As soon 
as this fact was ascertained, the friends 


which is, in substance, nearly as follows, , 274 Telations of his Deserted Wife com- 


“and is entitled, 


menced a series of persecutions against 
him, that terminated but with his life, 


_ which was aken by the hand of Isabel- 


t la’ s brothe: 








‘‘ Isabella perused the letter, but the! 


in a single combat, te which 
»°, @@ote a by the itupetuous a 

sunlte of his enraged opponent, and m 

which he only acted on the defensive. 

** When Alonzo fell, the rage of Don 
Raymond relented, who, seizing him by 
the hand, as he lay weltering in his blood, 
conjured him to give an explanation of 
his conduct. Alonzo faintly replied— 
‘1 cannot—bear my dying blessing to 
your sister, and, oh! may she forgive 
me as | do you, and every human being.’ 
He lived but an hour after receiving hig 
wound, and expired in the arms of his 
confessor. 

‘* But | must bring the story to a a close: 
The grief of Isabella at this fresh disas- 
ter, did not, as was seriously apprehend- 
ed, prove fatal, but was so happily tem- 
pered by time, the sympathy of friends, 
and the consolations of religion, that in 
less than a year she again shone the 
brightest star in the hemisphere of fa- 
shion, and was finally united in marriage 
to agay young cavalier who had been 
an unsuccessful suitor for her hand pre- 
vious to her union with Don Alonzo. 

“Whether this second marriage 
proved to be more or less happy than 
the first, we are not informed by 
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author, who, it appears, during the 


French revolution, fled to England as.a 
refugee catholic priest, and there embra- 
ced the protestant religion. He himself 
was the confessor of Don Alonzo, who, 
in his last moments contided to him the 
secret motives by which he had been ac- 
tuated in the desertion of his wife. 

“* And now, Selina, if you have cen- 
sured the apparent injustice and cruelty 
of Don Alonzo, prepare to acquit him. 
This unfortunate husband had detected | 
Isabella in the arms of a villain! though 
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lit from mine. 


heart, and 1 pity you with all my 
soul, 

‘** Let me conjure you, then, to preserve 
both your life and reputation. 
accursed secret deep in your own heart, 
and I swear that tortures shall never tear 
This, Selina, is all the 
atonement I ask of you. O, then, com- 
ply with the request of one who has 
loved you with an ailection ardent as sin- 
cere. Comply with it, if not for your own 
sake, at least for the sake of our déar 
babe, the infant Selina. Let her never 


neither herself nor her paramour were know the secret cause of our separation ; 


conscious of the discovery. 


To have | ; better for her to think her fuber cruel, 


avenged his wrongs on the spot, would || than to know her mother guilty—better 
have been perfectly consonant to Casti- {| hate the one, than despise the other. 


lian custom, and to Spanish ideas of 


i 


** But, above all, let me conjure you to 


justice and honour. But Don Alonzo) see your seducer no more ; but bear in 
had happily learned to bend his passions b mind, that in your peculiar case, what- 


to the yoke of reason, and to reflect be- 
fore he acted. He loved his wife, and 


detérmined to sacrifice every thing to 


prevent her total destruction. He knew 
that female reputation was a jewel 


which, once tarnished by the breath of | 


suspicion, could never be restored, and 
he also knew that Isabella would never 
survive its loss. It followed, of conse- 
quence, that the only possible chance 


bet 


H 





éver is incompatib.e with repentance, is 
‘destructive to peace. 

** We must meet no more. I am prepa- 
red to encounter the frowns and censures 
of the misjudging world, for on me they 
will fall ; but shielded with the panoply 
of conscious rectitude, | shall smile at 
such pointless weapons. I am Alonzo— 


be thou Isabeila. To the little ronan 


ment which | enabled you to bestow 


which remained for the preservation of | | your aflectionate mother, I bave added 
ber future peace, was the course he |, an income amply sufficient for you both, 


adopted. He was willing to sacrifice his 
own fame t preserve that of his guilty 
Wife, and to forego rank, wealth, friends, 
and every thing, im order to give her 
opportunity and encouragement for re- 
pentance. That she did repent, we 
live every reason to hope ; that she 


_ ‘Was, consequently, preserved from mise- 


ry, and rendered comparaiively happy, 
you have no reason to doubt. 

“ Here ends my fabie, for such it is; 
and if your feelings, Selina, have sufier- 
ed you to read thus far, you must per- 
fectly comprehend its moral. You can 
no longer doubt that I have become ac- 
quainted with the dreadful truth which 


forever tears us asunder. We aust 


meet no more. I have adopted this al- 
legorical mode of communicati: g to you 
my unalterable determination, in order to 
spare your feelings too suddep a shock ; 
I have, therefore, led you insensil:ly to 
the fatal point at which we must part 
Bat if the assurance of my forziveness 
will afford you the slightest comeobuicn. 
accept it. I forgive you with all my 











including the education of our child, 
who will one day find that her father has 
not been unmindful of her fortune. It 
is proper for a ‘ fair penitent’ to retire 
from the world, and who is so suitable 
for a friend and adviser as your widuwed 
mother. When she beholds you droop, 
she may indeed sometimes denounce a 
cruel faithless husband for deserting you, 
but her kindness to you will be propor- 
tionably augmented. Be at once an af- 
fectionate daught@ and a tender mother. 
Let our daughter be instructed in every 
thing that can contribute to her happi- 
ness. 

“ff can write no more. 
ever. 


Adieu for- 


“ THOMAS FLANDERS.” 
[To be continued.] 





CONVERSATION, 
Is like the discipline of drawing out 


and mustering. {t acquaints a man with 
his forcesyand makes them fitter for ser- 
vicex . | 


Bury the | 
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FROM A LATE LONDON PUBLICATION. 


THE JEALOUS HUSBAND. 


Among the fine gentlemen who shone 
some years ago in the brilliant circles of 
Paris, none was more distinguished than 
Monsieur Dorval. His fine person and 
brilliant qualities rendered him an uni- 
versal favourite with the ladies ; and, as 
he added a good fortune to his other 
agrémens, the mammas of Paris, whose 
cleverness in the art of match-making is 
well known, spared no pains to draw him 
into matrimony. He was not, however, 
in a hurry to choose a wife ; in fact, it 
was not easy to find one who would suit 


| him, for he expected a degree of submis- 


sion and obedience, which, in these en- 
lightened days, no husband thinks of re- 
quiring. At last, when he was turned of 
thirty, he cast his eyes upon Mademoi- 
selle St. Hilaire, an orphan of noble fa- 
mily. She was very young, extremely 
beautiful, and appeared to be of a most 
gentle and yielding temper: this last 
quality Dorval prized above all others, 
but as he was excessively captivated with 


bility, he determined to carry matters 

ith a high hand at first, that madame 
might see, even from the commencement 
of their nuptials, what he expected of 
her. 

When people assume a_ character 
which is not natural to them, they are 
apt to overact it ; and this was the case 
with Monsieur Dorval. He was natu- 
rally extremely amiable, and by no means 
of a despotic temper ; but he was so in- 
tent upon being master, that, from his 
wish to inspire his wife with a due re- 
spect*for his authority, he forgot the risk 
he ran of frightening away love. To be 
beloved was, however, necessary to his 
happiness, and he fully intended to win 
the heart of his wife as soon as he had 
established his authority upon a firm ba- 
sis ; but he soon found he had begun at 
the wrong end: it was evident that his 
gentle Adelaide was too completely under 
the dominion of terror, to be at all sus- 
ceptible of a softer pa&ion. At last he 
condescended completely to devest bim- 
seli of his severity, but her culdness and 
restraint still continued ; she obeyed him, 
indeed, with scrupulous exactness, but 
her obedience seemed that of an autonja- 


ton; and Dorval, who was himself of an 
4 \ 


c person, and knew his own suscepti- 
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ardent character, began to believe that 
she was totally void of sensibility. This 
circumstance vexed him excessively ; but 
Frenchmen are easily consoled for mis- 
fortunes, paiticularly for those which 
spring from la belle passion. Dorval 
sought for pleasure abroad ; and the in 
difference which he soon began to feel 
toward his young wife, was increased by 
his finding that there was no prospect of 
his having an heir. 

However, though he did not affect to 





| the tender looks which he cast from time 
to time upon Adelaide, mortified Madame 
‘le Clerc not a little, that lady flattering 
‘herself that she was the sole sovereign 
of his affections. ‘The connection grati- 
fied beth her interest and her vanity ; 
she-had taken a great deal of trouble to 
attach him; and the idea of his breaking 
her chains was insupportable: but that 
he should desert her for his wife, and 
that wife such a poor spiritless creature, 
it was not to be borne ; and she resolved 





feel any great tenderness for Madame | 
Dorval, yet he was too humane to use | 
her ill; and as it was evident that she | 
had uo intention to dispute his authority, | | 
he dropped by degrees the tone of a) 
master: happy would it have been for 
his poor Adelaide if he had never taken | 
it up } 
Nearly eighteen months had elapsed | 
since their marriage, and Madame Dor- ! 
val, whose person was now completely | 
formed, was considered one of the love-, 
liest women in Paris. It will be readily | 
believed that she was surrounded by ad- 
mirers, who spared no pains to console | 


her for the neglect of her husband, bat | ed for it, he could not help owning, that 
| he had been to blame. 
Half tnchned to take a little trouble to | 


she betrayed no preference for any one. 
Dorval kept for some time a strict eye | 
upon ber conduct, but finding it wholly | 
unexceptionable, he relaxed in his vigi- | 
lance by degrees, and, giving himself’ 


wholly up to his own pleasures, left her’ 
| 


| Prove : 
humanity or reflection ; 


1 been united, and in spite of all the pallia- 


to use every means in her power to de- 
| stroy the interest which she was fearful 
| Adelaide had excited. 

She did not, however, find this task so 
easy as she had flattered herself it would |! 
Dorval was not void either of 
he could not be- 
lieve the suggestions of the artful Ma 

dame le Clerc, that Adelaide’s alarm was 
affected, and his conscience told him, 
that if it was real, it was more than he 
deserved. He looked back upon his 
conduct to her during the time they had 


tions which vanity and self-love suggest- 


appeared to exculpate Madame Dorval, 
she took care to express herself in such 
a manner as to strengthen the suspicions 
of Dorval. At last, when she had raised 
his jealousy to a proper pitch, she told 
him that she possessed the means of 
learning, through a sure channel, whe- 
ther his suspicions were just or not; but 
he must have patience, as it was impos- 
sible to get him this information imme- 
diately. 

Dorval, who was naturally of a very 
jealous disposition, passed a fortnight in 
the greatest anxiety ; the circumstance 
dwelt upon his mind, and he more than 
/once asked Madame le Clerc, whether 

she had discovered any thing. At last, 
she told him one morning, with a counte- 
‘nance of well-dissembled sorrow, that his 
| suspicions were too just; Madame Dor- 
val had an attachment, but who the ob- 
ject of it was, she could not discover. 
| She had learned, however, that Adelaide 
|always wore round her neck the portrait 
‘of this happy unknown ; she had been 
|seen to contemplate it for a considerable 
time together, to kiss it, and to bathe it 








conciliatesher, and half irresolute whe- 
ther he should condescend so far, he 
went to his wife’s apartment. He enter- 
ed it rather suddenly, and at the moment 





to pass her time as she liked 

Things were thus situated, when an 
incident occurred, which, by flattering | 
the vanity of Dorval. tended to revive | 
his tenderness for his wife. He was one | | 
day thrown from his horse in the sight of | 
Madame Dorval, who was in a carriage | 
near him, and she betrayed an eXcess of. 
alarm which Dorval had not supposed | 
her capable of feeling. Never did he 
hear so piercing a shriek as the one she 
gave when she saw him fall : 


that he was not hurt; she heard him in 
silence, but she was pale and trembling 
Madame le Clerc, a lady who was in the 
carriage with her, rallied her upon her 
Might ; she made no reply, and Madame 
le Clerc engaging Dorval, who had come 
into the cokch, in conversation upon dif- 
ferent subjects, nothing more was said 
about it. 
The circumstance, however, made an 
impression upon the beart of Dorval, and 


he hasten. | 
ed to remove her alarm by an assurance | 


that he did so, Adelaide thrust something 
‘into ner bosom with so much quickness 
that he could not perceive what it was. 
Her confusion and agitation, however, 
raised a suspicion in his mind, that it was 
either a picture or a letter; but the 
blameless tenor of her life, her reserve, 
and retired habits, were so direct a con- 
tradiction to the idea that she was en- 
gaged in any intrigue, that Dorval knew 
not what to’think. The hour which he 
passed with her was spent in mutual con- 
straint. Dorval longed to question her 
about what he had seen, but pride, and 
|the dread of appearing absurdly suspi- 
cious, prevented him. 











} 
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angry with himself for sfeeling so, 


Madame le Clerc, to whom he related 
what he had seen. Nothing could have 
happened more fortunately for her views, 
though she was too politic to betray the 
satisfaction it gave her, and while she 








Half inclined to be jealous, and half 


hastened from Adelaide ®& the hous? 


|with her tears. Madame le Clerc was 
going on, but the storm which her infor- 
‘mation raised, frizhted her into silence ; 
in truth, if he had been himself the best 
and fondest of husbands, he could not 
have been more enraged at discovering 
this suppesed alienation of his wife's alf- 
fections. “The base ingrate!’’ cried 
he, ‘* this, then, ts the reason she gives 
herself up so much to retitement ; she 
refuses the pleasures suitable to her age 
and condition, that she may feed her 







With bese words he ru thed fray the 
grasp of Madame le Clerc, who, terfitied 
at his violence, vainly tried to holdjhim, 
and hastened back to his ows housg@? He 
found his wits at her toilet § he did not 
patience to™% gwait till a nished 





‘h 
is but hagtily pn ne her at- 

endants, he demarsted, in a stern tone, 
the portrait which she wore next her 
heart. 

The eountenance ,of Adelaide at that 
moment justified all his suspicions: she 
turned pale as death, nd appeared near- 
ly fainting. This sight softened, in some 
degree, her enraged husband. ‘ Unfor- .» 
tunate woman!” cried be, “ you have 
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no cause (o fear for your personal safety, 
wronged as I have been, guilty as you 
are !”——— 

‘* How!” interrupted Adelaide, in a 
tone of astonishment, ‘ guilty !” 

** Yes, dare you deny it? -Dare you 
say, that you do not carry about your 
person the portrait of a lover?” 

‘« It is true that I do wear the portrait 
of one whom I love, but it is also true, 
that he is not my lover ; on the contrary, 
he is unconscious of my affection.”’ 

These words restored all the rage of 
Doryal :. ‘‘ Give me,” cried he in a 
voice of thunder, ‘ give me, instantly, 
this detested portrait!” and scarcely al- 
lowing her time to disengage it from her 
neck, he snatched it from her hand ; but 
no seoner had he cast his eyes upon it, 
than he exclaimed, inja tone of wonder 
and delight, “‘ It is ) possible! my 
eyes must deceive me!” A glance at 
his Adelaide, however, convinced him 
that they did not: her glowing blush, the 
melting expression of her beautiful eyes, 
would, at that moment, have revealed to 
him the state of her heart, had it been 
possible for him to doubt it after the un- 
questionable evidence of her tenderness 
and fidelity which he held in his hand, 
for it was his own portrait which the 
wronged and innocent Adelaide had worn 
next her heart. 

Never before did Dorval enjoy such 
delicious moments as those which suc- 
ceeded this discovery. He drew from 
his wife the only secret of her pure and 
affectionate heart; frightened by the 
despotic tone which he assumed in the 
beginning of their marriage, Adelaide saw 
in him only an imperious master ; and 
the terror which he had inspired was so 
great, that even when he relaxed in his 
strictness, and suffered himself to appear 
such as he really was, she could not im- 
mediately shake off a sense of restraint, 
which gave to her manners the reserve 
and coldness that had so soon chilled his 
affection. 


- 


But Dorval was too am 
when he appeared in his natural cha 


ter, to be long viewed with indifference 
by a young and susceptible female, who 
thought it her duty-to love him. Ade- 
laide wept in secret, for the loss of his 
heart, but she did not abandon the hope 
of one day recovering it, and.this hope 
supported her spirits. She had a genius, 
for taking likenesses, and she availed 


= 








herself of this talent, which her husband 
knew nothing of, to procure a portrait of 


him, the possession of which solaced | 


many an hour. When Madame le Clerc 
heard Dorval relate the circumstance of 
Adelaide’s concealing something in her 
bosom, she directly concluded, that the 
neglected young wife conscled herself 
with the attentions of a gallant ; and she 
hoped, by bribing the woman of Madame 
Dorval, to learn the particulars of an in- 
trigue, which her own depraved heart 
made her readily suppose existed. She 
was, however, disappointed in discover- 
ing the object of Adelaide’s preference : 
all that she could ascertain was what she 
had related to Dorval ; but from these 
circumstances she had no doubt of being 
able to separate them, and the very 
means which she took to do it, re-united 
them in the firmest manner. 

Become wise by experience, Dorval 
from that moment trusted to the love of 
his wife as the surest means of pre- 
serving his authority as a husband ; but 
though he was fond of believing that he 
possessed it, he gradually forgot to exer- 
cise it. In less than a year afterwards, 
Madame Dorval made him a father, and 
from that time it seemed to be their mu- 
tual endeavour, which should#most rea- 
dily yield to the wish and opinion of the 
other. 


pC 
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EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


Detached thoughts, bearing some relation to the 
times, and to a former essay. 


A first impression is alway allowed to 
be of valuable importance, in the success 
of any design in which our affections are 
engaged, and our whole souls interested. 
This is applicable in almost every sense 
in which that affection or that interest is 
concerned. Amid the din and clang of 
battle, the General welcomes it as a 
happy omen of virtuous triumph. On 
the memory of the blooming female, as a 
first ray from the many bright ones play- 
ing around her heart. In an author, as 
the first tints that announce the rising of 
his splendid sun of fame. Whether such 
has, or such will be my propitious desti- 
ny, in the which, by the by, I place no 
credit—the unravelling of the thread of 
futurity can alone devermayr- However, 








having encompassed my form with a true 
cavalier’s shining coat of mail, buckled 
on my armour, plumed my helmet, and 
been keighted with a kingly hand, | 
mount my courser and commence my 
journey. An intricacy immediately per- 
plexes me. Three roads lead to different 
regions. I rein in my courser, hesitate, 
and doubt which path to pursue. I must 
not be idle—** For Idleness,’’ as Adela 
well expresses it, ‘* hath blighted many 
promising buds on the stalk. It is the 
bane of all earthly enjoyment—the mo- 
ther of every sordid vice.”’ Yes! it in- 
deed destroys every fine feeling of the 
soul, paralyses each energy of the man, 
and, like the besom of destruction, sweeps 
away the flowers of the mind’s garden, 
that else had bloomed in their richest 
dress. To consign the simile to its 
own nothingness, and which I had nearly 
forgotten in my digression on ‘* Idleness,” 
I cannot determine upon what subject to 
direct the attention of those who may 
favour these little essays with an exa- 
mination. 

The distraction of the city, the heavy 
black cloud that appears to be concen- 
trating its violence for one tremendous 
burst, would intimate that my thoughts 
should be clothed in the sable garb of 
sadness. But I esteem, and always have 
esteemed it, a wrong prineiple to en- 
courage the deep gloom of the soul, or 
to add to melancholy by melancholy 
tales. It appears, however, that such 
things have been. For, a certain Tho- 
mas Ashe, Esq. who made the tour of 
our country, that is, travelled through it 
with as much expedition as a four horse 
stage could convey him, and published a 
faithful® and interesting account of that 
dull, ignorant, bigotted, depraved, canni- 
bal race of beings called Americans, in- 
forms us, among other truths, that night 
having overtaken him in a gloomy intri- 
cate forest, where nought was heard save 
the scream of the wild cat, the terrible 
roarings of bulls, wolves, and panthers— 
where nought was seen save the vivid 
flashes of lightning, displaying the trail of 
the poisonous rattle-snake as he wound 
very near his head: all which he sur- 
prisingly escaped without the slightest 
accident—that his terrors were horribly 
increased by the tales of his servant, re- 
specting banditti, murders, &c. &c. Now, 


though this is attested by a gentleman, ~ 
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an esquire of undoubted veracity, and 
plainly proves that it is not a novel cir- 
cumstance, I cannot exactly agree to the 
method. For, I naturally suppose, that 
whatever tends to dispel care in the 
anxious hour of distress, must be more 
beneficial than ‘‘ adding sorrow to sor- 
row.” Many, in my situation, would be 
apt to draw a long train, of omens, pre- 
dicting the present unhappy gloom. But 
I cannot recollect as many omens in the 
heavens, as I can unpropitious names in 
the ship Execution, commanded by Cap- 
tain Death, whose Lieutenant’s name was 


Devil, and whose Surgeon was styled, 
- Ghost.* 


' They were, indeed, sure signs. For 
Execution was swallowed up, and Death, 
Devil, and Ghost lost their lives. 

For my own part, when I feel the 
horrors coming over me, | immediately 
commence reciting the first three lines 
of that feeling and beautiful stanza, the 
mirror of ‘‘ Maria S. ;” and can I deny 
my grateful thanks to ‘‘ Harriet” and 
“S. of New-Jersey,”’ whose verses have 
so oft harmonised my soul, and whiled 
away the soft hour of twilight: That 
hour, dear to the sensitive mind—that 
hour of joyous peacefulness—that hour 
when fancy plays over again the frolicks 
of other times, and brings back the 
scenes when happiness smiled on our 
days, and innocence blessed our «pillow ; 
when the buoyant elasticity of youth 
hailed the glories of his coming life, as 
one unburnished and eternal sun-shine. 


* Smol. Hist. of Eng. vol. 10. 
Gn ________________________ 


fOne of our citizens who lately took a tour to the 
west, and proceeded to Michillimackinac, (or 
Mackinaw, as it is now called,) in the steam- 
boat Walk-in-the-water, has communicated for 
the Evening Post several letters descriptive of 
the face of the country, improvements, trade, 
inhabitants, &c.—The writer has displayed a 
happy talent at description, a fine imagination, 
and much knowledge of the characters and 
manners of our countrymen, as well as the 
opening prospects of trade with the interior. 
The following animated picture of a young In- 
dian chief, who came on board at Mackinaw, 
is extracted froin his fifthMetter.]—Col. 


STORY OF MACHIWITA. 


** 1 cannot close this letter without giv- 
ing you the story of Machiwita, a young 
chief of the Ottawas, who came on board, 
with many of his tribe, to see the great 


- 


canoe. When the family of this chief 
landed on the beach, they had attracted 
our particular attention. Machiwita’s 
father and uncle were chiefs of some dis- 
tinction. Their wigwam was comforta- 
ble and well built; their clothing and 
domestic utensils were composed of bet- 
ter materials than the generality of their 
nation. The father was a man of digni- 
fied deportment and manners; the 
mother had every mark and trace of| 
having once been beautiful ; and Machi- 
wita’s younger brothers and sisters were 
truly handsome in form and feature. He 
himself was not more than twenty-one 
years of age; his figure was somewhat 
lifted above the medium size of mankind ; 
his limbs might have formed a living mo- 
del for the young Apollo ; his nose was | 





in his eye, blended with the ease and | 
softness of his features, which gave him | 
more of the character of the Asiatic than 
the Roman. In his dress, he mixed the | 
Grecian with the Circassian ; his sandals | 
were of the doe skin, embroidered with | 
variegated quills of the porcupine ; his | 
leggins and mantle were of blue cloth, | 
of the best British wool, his vest was de- 
silver cres@ent. The sides of his face 
were painted with the most delicate co- 
lours, in the figure of a beautiful shell, | 
corresponding to the expansion and out- | 
line of his cheek. On his head he wore | 
a turban of the finest chintz, that grace- 
fully wound round his forehead, whilst the 
ends, trimmed with gold, and entwined 
with his hair, hung in careless folds on 
his manly shoulder. | 

** You see, though Machiwita was not a! 
dandy of the first blood, yet he was an! 
adept in the decorations of the toilet. 


were invited on board, to take an excur- 
sion round the island and in the Michigan 
lake, but the attractions of all other ob- 
jects was lost in the superior beauty of 
the untutored savage. We had on board 
many handsome females, but Mrs. 
eclipsed them all, and Machiwita’s heart 
was smitten; for the first time he felt 
the force of white woman’s charms. It 
was flattering to woman’s vanity ; and the 
Princess of the Cavern was a woman. 
She was determined to requite his love, 











. : | 
Grecian, and there was a voluptuousness } 


corated with his name, engraved on a). 
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|ring from her finger, and with her fair 
‘hand placed it on the chief’s. I will not 
|say that the gentlemen felt mortified, or 
|that the ladies experienced any chagrin, 
in witnessing the all-powerful influence 
of beauty ; but when Machiwita turned 
to the chiefs of his nation, and expressed 
his happiness in his native tongue, they 
laughed with him, but it was the grin of 
vexation and jealousy. Machiwita was 
told by the interpreter, that the ring was 
a token of affection, and that he must 
keep it forever, as a tender recollection 
of the donor. On understanding this, he 
addressed the lady as follows :— 

‘* ¢ Beautiful stranger—Y ou have given 
to Machiwita a ring, which, he is told, is 
the emblem of love—Your beauty, like 
the wild rose, charms his eye ; but your 
kindness touches his heart—He gives his 
heart to you: it is your’s forever. 

‘* « Machiwita is happy in this wonder- 
ful canoe : it burns with the fire from 
the sun; it is moved by the great fishes 
of the deep; and the spirit of Maniton 
guides it through the lake ; but it is not 
this that makes him happy ; it is because 
you are here, and he can see you smile. 
\and hear you speak. 

** « Machiwite would leave his mother 
and sisters, his wigwam and his canoe, 
and go with you to your country, toward 
the rising sun. He will keep the ring 
you have given him, until he goes to the 
land of spirits. Nothing will make him 
part with it. Yes, there is one thing: 
'Machiwita will give you back the ring; 
but give him, in return, what is alone 
more valuable—give him yourself.’ 

** Such was the speech of the chief, as 
translated to us, by the Indian interpre- 
ter, before a numerous company. 
| ‘** But was doomed to suffer the 














All the respectable inhabitants of Macki- pangs of separation. The signal gun 
naw, with the chiefs of various tribes, | 


gave notice for the canoe to come along- 
side, and take the inhabitants and Indians 
ashore ; and the handsome savage forgot 
his vows, sprung into his canoe, and 
hastened to join his family. 

‘Por a moment, I confess, I 4vas 
seized with the contagion of the softer 
feelings, and as Machiwita’s bark vanish- 
ed from our sight, I could not help ex- 
claiming to myself: Adieu, Machiwita! 
we shall never meet again! Thy form 
and face has convinced us, that there is 
mixed in thy nature the courage of the 








| by an emblem 8f affection. She took a 


warrior, and the blandishments of thé, 





















































» death. But, alas! the wisdom of one, 
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lover! The peaceful disposition of thy 
nation has cast thee in the mould of plea- 
sure. Under other circumstances; and 
in other times, thou mightest have 
been the Pontiac or Tecumseh of thy 
tribe, and have led a nation to victory or 


and the daring enterprize of the other, 
are lost in the wiles of a Lovelace, and 
the inconstancy of a modern Lothario.” 

LL LE EES 


Selected from Curiosities of Literature. 





Early Printing. —W hen first the Art of | 
Printing was discovered, they only made | 
use of one side of a page ; they had not | 





| 


In Italy the three Mauntii were more 
solicitous of correctness and illustrations, 
than the beauty of their printing. It was 
the character of the scholar, not of the 
printer, of which they were ambitious. 

So valuable a union of learning and 
printing did not, unfortunately, last. The 
printers of the 17th century became less 
charmed with glory than with gain. 
Their correctors, and their letters, evin- 
ced as little delicacy of choice. 

In the productions of early printing, 
may be distinguished the various splendid 
editions they made of Primers, or Prayer 
Books. ‘They were embellished with 
cuts finished in a most elegant taste ; 


yet found out the expedient of impress- |) many of them were /udicrous, and seve- 


ing the other. 


When their editions | ral were obscene. 


In one oi them an 


were intended to be curious, they omit- | angel is represented crowning the Virgin 
ted to print the first letter of a chapter,| Mary, and God the Father himselt as- 


for which they left a blank space, that it |) -isting at the ceremony. 


Sometimes St. 


might be painted or illuminated, at the | Michael is seen overcoming Satan ; and 


option of the purchaser. Several an- 


| Sometimes St. Anthony appears attacked 


cient volumes of these early times have | by various devils of th. most hideous 


been found where these letters are want- | forms. 


The Prymer of Salisbury, 1531, 


ing, as they neglected to have them | is full of cuts ; at the bottom of the title 


painted. 

When the Art of Printing was first es- | 
tablished, it was the glory of the learned 
to be correctors of the press taithe emi 
nent printers. Physicians, lawyers, and | 
bishops themselves, occupied this de- 
partment. The printers then added fre- | 
quently to their names those of the cor- | 
rectors of the press ; and editions w ere | 


| 


{| 
| 


_ then valued according to the abilities of 


the corrector. 

Robert Stevens, one of the early | 
printers, surpassed in correctness those 
who exercised the same profession. His 
Treasure of the Latin Tongue is still a 
valuable work. It is said, that to render 
his editions immaculate, he hunggup the 
proofs in public plaecs, and rously 
recompensed thgsgswho were so fortu- 
nate as to detect any typographical 
errors. 

Plantin, though a learned man, is more 
famous as a printer. His printing office 
clai r admiration : it was one of the 

ders of Europe. This grand build- 
ing was the chief ornament of the city of 
Antwerp. Magnificent in its structure, 
it presented to the spectator an infinite 
number of presses, characters of all 
figures and all sizes, matrixes to cast let- 
ters, and all other materials ; which Bai- 
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let assures us amounted to immense sums. 


eg 


} 


| Page is the following remarkable prayer : 


God be in my Bede, 
And in my Understandynge. 
God be in myne Eyen, 
And in my Lokynge. a 
God be in my Mouthe, 
And in my Speknynge. 
God be in my Herte, 
And in my thinkynge. 
God be at mynende, @ 
And in my departynge. 





CURIOUS DEFINITION OF A KISS. 


| Extract of a love letier written in the year 1679, 


translated Sf the German, » » 


1 hice, as it were, 


*«* What is y ae 
\is a seal o xpressing our sincere at- 
tachment, the pledge of our future union ; 


adumb, butat the same time audible, lan- 
guage of a living heart ; a present which, 
at the same time that it is given, is taken 
from.us, the impression of av ardent at- 
tachment on an ivery coral press: the 
striking of two flints against one another 
—acrimson balsam for a love-wounded 
heart—a sweet bite of the lip—an aflec- 
tionate pinching of the mouth—a deli 
cious dish which is eaten with scarlet 





spoons ; a sweetmeat which does not sa- | 
tisfy our hunger—a fruit which is planted | 


and gathered at the same time—the quick- 


est exchange of questions and answers oi 


two lovers: the fourth degree of love.” 
te * 


|ter charged for @dinner ? 


ANECDOTES. 


A mayor of Oxford, (who had not been 
a member of the University,) amongst 
other good things, once replied thus, to 
the question of what he had been doing 
that morning? ‘I first went to swear 
in prostitutes for the militia, then took a 
ride as far as the obstacle, (the Obelisk ») 
and came home in a decanter. 





A Yorkshireman, taking the advice of 
his counsel in a law-suit on which his 
fortune depended, the advocate told him 
he would be cast, and showed him a case 
in point against him, in East’s Reports. 
‘* Never mind,” said the suitor, ‘ the 
judge may not remember it ;’’ and while 
he was discussing the matter, the coun- 
sel*was called out on some business ; 
when, seizing his opportunity, our bite 
cut the disagreeable pages cleap out of 
the hook, and stuffed them into his fob. 
His cause came on, and he obtained a 
verdict ; on which his lawyer congratu- 
lated him ‘QO, sir,” he replied, * I 
could not lose, for I have taken special 
care to keep the law against me snug in 
my pouch !” 


_——_ — 


An Englishman boasting to an Irishman 
that porter was meat and drink, and soon 
afterwards became very drunk, and re- 
turning home, fell into a ditq@, where 
Pat discovered him; and, af looking® 
at him fogsom (Greg Eelain —‘* Ar- 
s Oney, you said it wassmeat and 
qrifk to you! by my soul! it is a much 
better thing ; for it is washing and lodg- 
ing too!” 









An Economical Irishman. 


A Hibernian who was returning to 
London from Bath, a few days ago, by 
one of the day coaches, on arriving at 
Speenhamland, the place where the pas- 
sengers usually dine, he very anxiously 
inquired of the waiter for the bill of fare, 
and wished to be informed whut bis mas- 
The waiter 
replied, ‘* Five shillings, your honour, 
for dinner.’’—* And pray,” said the Hi- 
bernian, ** what is your charge for sup- 
per ??—** Why.” replied the waiter, 
half a crown.”—* Then bring me 4 
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supper.” 
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| May 28th, 1819. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO HER 


Who handed me the third canto of Childe Harold, 


open at, 


« T have not loved the world, nor the world me.” 


Tho’ thou loy’st not the world—tho’ the world 


loves thee not, 
There is one in tlie world that will love thee ; 


Tho’ his wish be denied—tho’ his name be forgot, 


He will love—but will never reprove thee ! 


Yet deem it not strange that a world like our own, 


Should not justly and honestly prize thee ; 
The vulgar may hate thee for mertt alone, 
But can never—no, never despise thee. 


Can a soul so superior and worthy as thine, 
Hope the ignorant will e’er comprehend it ? 

Or can it delight with those objects to twine, 
Whose dullness will always offend it ? 


O, no ! it can only be known by the soul, 
Of a féllow-refinement of feeling, ~ 

That equally knows the resistless control, 
Of emotions that have no revealing. 


G. or New-JERSEY. 
are 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 





“Oh ! Hudson ! Hudson, lovely river, 










Flow thou pe te brightno more; @ 
Thy grace and pri y Henry, ne y 5 

Treads gain th 7 
a i on t#®leep ey ‘i } 


Beso cy ther’s jay! 
eke or many a heart’s emotion, 
Heaven preserve thee, Shepherd Boy ! 


“ The lightest tréss of careless childhood, 
- O’er young Henry’s fair cheek hung ; 

Yet, deftly breath’d, thro’ chequer’d wildwood, 
Henry’s lyre, tho’ rudely strung ! 

For blighted love, oh! true as sorrow, 
Sweetly true that lyre could sigh ; 

But now, what brilliant eye will borrow 
Tear-drops from thee, Shepherd Boy ? 


Thy silk-soft hand should gather flowers, 
Sweep the softly trembling string ; 

Thy artless voice should waken bowers, 
Thy image bubble with the spring ! 

Oh, light of age—affection’s blossom, 
Turn on home thy wistful eye ; 

Mark thy Mary’s anguish’d bosom— 
Bless thee, gentle Shepherd Boy !” 


,5. or New-Jersey. 
am 


¥OR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ad 


THE SEASON OF REST. 


O, sweet is the season of rest ! 
Of freedom from toil and from pain ; 
When the sun has immerg’d in the west, 
And the shades are spread over the plain. 










While, then, on my pillow reelin’d, 
Soft slumbers my eye-lids invite, 

How calm and serene is my mind, 
How sweet is the silence of night ! 


O, sleep! best friend to mankind— 
Thy fetters all joyfully wear ; 

Thou bringest repose to the mind, 
When lost on the billows of care. 


Then, welcome, the season of rest ' 
Of freedom from trouble and sorrow ; 
F'll banish all care from my breast, 
Nor harbour a thought of the morrow ! 
MARIA. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET, 


THE GARLAND.—EDWIN TO EMMA. 


The garland you gave me I prize, 

For I stood by your bower as you form’d it ; 

And by myrtle-boughs screen’d trom your eyes, 
Saw how with Love’s magic you chatm’d it. 





When to weave the youg vine in its ring, 
Stray’d o’er it each delicate finger ; 

They seem’d like the snow-wreaths that Spring 
Still bids on her green-bosom linger. 


And when the moist roses they prest, 

They seem'd o'er their dewy leaves straying ; 
But the thought in itself is the best, 
Comparison dies in portraying. 

The garland you gave me, I prize, 

For no hand but my Emma's could wreathe it; 


Its fragrance was caught from your sighs, 
. . 
For love warms my soul as | breathe it. 


Yet I'd dearly — to these flogvers, 6 
5 swegtney 
ur own lips I receive them. 


And when the next garlapd you'd twine, 
I'll aid you, dear Emma, to do it ; 
Take me, dearest girl, for the vine, 


THE AMERICAN SCOTT. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET, 


A SONG.—BY HENRY. 





It is not that form, tho’ angelic in grace, 
That first taught my young bosom to love ; 


might trace 
The image of virtue—her daughter above. 


breath, 
And that heart, like a lily, be blighted to death ; 


they weep, 
That reminds me of Heav’n, or an Angel asleep. 


It is not the smile round thy lips that I love, 
Nor thy cheek with its roseate hue, 


above, 

When pity, sweet pity, suffuses their blue. 
For that smile may be chas’d away by a sigh, 
And that rosy cheek fade when sorrow is nigh, 
But pity to Neebeetabile is giv’n, 





| But spring will return, and new leaves (by her 


ofld give them; 
more love-warming powers, 


And yourself for the flower that’s wreath’d to it. 


Nor that pure snowy breast, where Perfection 


For that form may be wither’'d by Time's cold 


’Tis a softness that beams from those eyes when 


‘Tis a glance from those eyes, like light from 





























































FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO ADELINE. 


You “piece of mischief!” how came you to send 
My poor dull prose to grace the weekly paper ;* 
Far better had it been for me, my friend, 
If you had twisted it to light your taper. 


To ask it back ‘tis now, alas! in vain, 

Since it has gone wkence it will ne’er retura , 
I'll never write another line again, 

Which, on reflection, 1 could wish to burn. 


HARRIET. 
* See Cabinet of Sept. 4, No. 17, page 133. 


FOR THE LADIES TE RARY CABINET, 


THE WIFE—BY ROLLA, 


When the joysof this life seem all faded and gone, 

And the heart, e’en itself, seems to feel quite 
alone ; 

When the pleasures which sprang up thro’ life's 
chequer'd way, 

Are all dead, for the want of prosperity’s ray : 

And the feelings, too, languish, for want of some 
pow’r, 

To lend its kind aid in the dark-woven hour ; 

Oh, where can we find—at that moment in life, 

A solace so sweet, as the smile of a wife. 


When poverty throws round its horrible sway, 
Our warm friends themselves, like the leaves, 
drop away ; 


smile) 

Will blossom, where late they've been dead for - 
awhile. 

Not so with our friends—for when fortune once 
flies, 

All their warm glow of feeling then instantly dies ; 

Yet still there's a constancy beaming thro’ life, 

But where is it found ?—in the breast of a wife. 


Tho’ fortune may frown—even friends prove 
untiue, 

Fate miay rob us of all—which the world ever 
knew ; 

There shall not be left, in this vale where we roam, 

Our “kind resting place,”"—nor the vestige of 
home. 

Yes, yes—you may take (we hold back not the 
prize) . 

The joys, and the pleasures, which light up the 
eyes: 

But still there's one left—’tis the dearest in life, 

‘Tis “ Heav'n’s best gift”—'tis all—oh, yes ! ‘tis 
the wife! Tet 

Brooklyn, August 10th, 1819. weet sity 
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oe 
On seeing a beautiful Lady working with her needle. eal 


Oh! what bosom but must yield, 
When, like Pallas, you advance, 

With a thimble for your shield, 
And a needle for your lance 5 

Fairest of the blooming traim, 
Ease my passion by your art, 





















And in pity to my pain, 
Mend the hole that’s in my heert. 
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Extract from a new Poem, by W. 8. Barrett. A school on the Lancasterian plan has been MARRIED, 
_ opened at Cherry Valley, and has already 120 go, Saturday morning last, at St. John’s Chapel, 
WOMAN. scholars under instruction. | 


@h, give me, Heaven! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wife, 
Who soothes me, though herself with anguish 


wrung, - 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue ; 

by persuasion, kisses off my frown, 

nd reigns, unarm’d, a queen without a erown. 

Alike to please me, her accomplish’d hand 
‘The harp.and homely needle can command ; 
And learning with such grace her tongue applies, 
Her very maxims wear a gay disguise. 
Neat for my presenee, as if princes came, 
And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame ; 
A friend, a playmate, as my wishes call, 
A ready nurse, though summoned from a ball, 
She holds in eye that conquest youth achiev'd, 
Loves without pomp, and pleases unperceiv'd. 

’ == 

EPIGRAM. 


The following Epigram was occasioned by 
Miss H.’s elopement from Oxford with her foot- 
man, at the time a gentleman, ealled by the 
‘wits of the university, Dr. Toe, from his peculia- 
tity of walking, was paying his addresses to her. 


*‘Twixt footman John and Dr. Toe 
A rivalship befel, 

Which should be the happy beau, 
And bear away the belle ; 





The footman gain’d the lady’s heart, 
And who can blame her? No man! 
‘The whole prevail'd against its part, 
“= “Pwas foot-man versus Toc-may. 
ial 
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The lines on Missionary Societies, deserve a 
place, and shall have one, in our columns. 4 
\ Henry and Albert have ruined the lines on 
Woman's Hard Fate, by their carelessness in 
transcribing them, a word or two being omitted in 
almost every stanza. 
shall appear. 
Joceline’s Lovely Mourner possesses no attrac- 
- tions, being a dalltale, miserably told, and en- 


tleely destitute of plot, character, and interest. 





__-*. “*WOODWORTH’S POEMS. 
_ A few copies for Sale, apply at this Office. 


: : + rr Geography. —Mr. William Darby, a 


> 


’ 


ms 


’ derstanding, and whose Tour, which was lately 


of Pennsylvania, well known in this city 
and the western country, for his strength of un- 


published, presents a specimen of American 
mind, such as fears no injury from comparison 
with the of European travels ; 
@ course of lectures oa 

ral Geography, in this city, to 
time.in the present month. 








A thought on Sepulchres—The practice of bury- 
ing the dead in churches and cemeteries, within 
the city, is horrid and repugnant to every feeling 
of nature and reason ; the dark superstitions of 
the middle ages first introduced it, and with them, 
it ought to be banished from an enlightened age. 


Eccentric Verditt—A coroner's jury having sat 
onthe body of a young lady, in Baltimore, who 
had hung herself in a fit of love frenzy, brought in 
their verdict—died by the visitation of Cupid. 


Blue Laws-—A man in Genesee county, was 
lately fined, by three justices, twenty-five dollars 
for kissing a woman. 


A man in New-Jersey has been tried for the 
murder of his wife, and convicted of man-slaugh- 
ler. 


A Balloon lately ascended from Norfolk, (Va.) 
with a Cat in it; after rising to a height of about 
500 yards, Miss Puss descended with a parachute, 
and reached the ground in safety, amidst the ac- 
clamations of a large concourse of spectators. 
The balloon continued, taking a westerly course. 

Emigration.—lt is stated, in the Daily Adver- 
tiser, that 3,378 emigrants have arrived in the 
United States during two weeks, ending on the 
3d ult. 
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“ The lightning played about lis head.” 


The thunder-storm which lately took place at 
Botzen, Germany, was attended wig some sin- 
gular effects, The electric fluid eMtered the 
apartment of Dr. Eich Holzer, melted some louis 
d’ors on his table, burned the goose quill he was 
writing with, struck the doctor in the head, carri- 
ed off half his wig and thifty-three per cent. of 
his right ear. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Ins 
— durin week, ending on Saturday, the 

inst.—Of whom 18 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2, §; 
Zand 5, 4; 5 and 10, 1; 10 and 20, 4; 20and 
30,6; 30 and 40, 13; 40 and 50, 8; 50 and 
60,7; 60 and 70,4; 70 and 80,1. Diseases: 
apoplexy 2, asthma 1, catarrh 1, child bed 1, 
cholera morbis 2, consumption 13, convulsions 4, 
diarrhea 1, dropsy 2, dropsy in the chest 2, dro 
sy in the head 1, dysentery 6, fever 1, typhus te. 
ver 3, malignant fever* 7, flux infantile 2, in- 
flammiation of the liver 1, insanity 1, intempe- 
rance 1, lumber abscess 1, marasmus 1, palsy 1, 
peripneumony 1, schirrus of the liver 1, still born 
4, sudden death 2, suicide 2, tabes mesenterica 4, 
teet 4, unknown 1—Men 23, Women 16; 
Boys 16, Girls 19. 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 


tor reports the deaths of 74 





by the Rev. Dr. Brownell, William Paxson Hal- 
lett, Esq. of this city, to Miss Rachel Ray, daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Ray, of Digby, N. S. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
M‘Clay, John L. Colegrove, to Miss Catharine 
Meckelburgh, daughter of Mr. Charles L. Meckel- 
burgh, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, the 22d ult. by the 
Rev. Dr. Brownell, Mr. Joshua Dyett, of the Isl- 
and of Antigua, to Miss Jessy Ann Hunt, step- 
daughter of the late Doctor Stringham, of this 
city. 

Ai Somerville, (N. J.) on the 2st ult. by the 
Rev. Mr. Vredenberg, Mr. William R. Griffith, 
merchant, of the house of Latourette & Griffith, 
of this city, to Miss Anna Maria Howell, daughter 
of Major Andrew Howell, of the former place. 

At Springfield, (N. ¥.) Robert W. Lansing, Esq. 
of Albany, to Miss Elizabeth Hardy. 

At Claverack, (N. ¥.) Abraham Bruyn Has- 
brouck, Esq. of Kingston, to Miss Julia Frances 
Ludium, of New-Jersey ; also, Chester Williams, 
‘to Miss Fanny Henry, both of Hudson. 
| At Albany, Mr. George W. Merchant, to Miss 
| Ann Maria Waterman. 

At Rome, (N. Y.) the Rev. Henry Smith, of 
Camden, to Miss Hannah T. Huntington, daugh- 
ter of George Huntington, Esq. 

In Birmingham, (Eng.) on the 2d of August, 
| Mr. Henry Wray Adcock, merchant, of this city, 
to Miss Jane Turner, eldest daughter of John 
Turner, Esq. of Heath-Green, near Birmingham. 


EE ______________) 


DIED, 

On the 23d of August, on board of the U.S. 
schooner Nonsuch, at the moment of her arrival 
at Port Spain, in the island of Trinidad, of the 
yellow fever, which he took on his passage from 
the town of Angostura, Commodore OLIVER 
H. PERRY. 

On Wednesday morning, the 22d ult. Mrs. E. A. 
Smith, wife of Mr. William Smith, merchant, and 
daughter of Mr. James Andérson. 

Tn a fit, on the 22d ult. Mrs. Jane Copland; 
aged 47 years, consort of Mr. George Copland. 

On Wednesday evening, the 22d ult. of con- 
sumption, Andrew Seaman, Esq. Cashier of the 
Manhattan Company. 

On Thursday, the 23d ult. at Kip’s Bay, of a 
consumption, Mrs. Jane Stringham, relict of Dr. 
James S. Stringham. 

e- On Friday, the 24th ult. after a long and painful 
» Mrs. Susan Evers. 
me day, Mrs. Mary Malcolm, widow of the 
late General Malcolm: 

Same day, of a short and severe illness, in the 
17th year of her age, Miss Magdalen Bogert. 

On Saturday last, Mrs. Tieunwie Stewart, of 
this city, aged 92 years. 

On the 14th ult. after a lingering illgess, Fran- 
ces Amelia, youngest daughter of Mr. George 
M‘Cready. 





many years an eminent practising pbysician. 
He once passed from Calais, in France, to Dover, 
in England, in a balloon, with the celebrated M 
Blanchard, whose lady recently lost her life in 








* Maria Moores, born in ——, died Sept. 18th, 
32; Paul , born in Ireland, died Sept. 
19, aged 32 ; Jane Brown, born in Ireland, died 
Sept. 20, aged 35 ; Martha Conlin, born in Ire- 
land, died Sept. 22, —e Elizabeth Smith, 
[born in New ied Sept. 2%, * aged 27 ; 
Geo in Pennsylvania, died Sept. 
24, Donnanha, born in New- 
York, died Sept. 











\ Paris, by her balloon’s taking fire. 


At Boston, Doctor John Jeffries, aged 75 ; far. 



























































